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FOREWORD 

The  purpose  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  to  encourage  study  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  stimulate  a  high  order  of  il- 
luminating scholarship  in  these  fields.  As  a  participant  in  this 
general  program,  the  University  of  Florida  Chapter,  established  in 
1938,  sponsors  each  year  several  Phi  Beta  Kappa  addresses  as  a 
part  of  its  activities.  Certain  of  these  addresses  are  published.  The 
present  issue  is  No.  2  of  the  University  of  Florida  $BK  Series. 

The  first  paper,  "The  English  Novel  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
was  presented  as  a  public  address  immediately  after  the  initiation  of 
<$BK  members  elected  in  the  first  semester,  December,  1939.  The 
writer  is  Dr.  George  G.  Fox,  $BK  Princeton,  now  a  member  of  the 
English  staff  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

The  second  paper,  "Effects  of  Temperament  and  Life  Upon 
Philosophy,"  was  presented  as  a  public  address  immediately  after 
the  chapter's  Spring  initiation  and  banquet,  April,  1940.  The  writer 
is  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert,  <£BK  Vanderbilt,  President  of  the  University 
of  Florida,  <DBK  Senator,  and  first  president  of  the  Beta  Chapter 
of  Florida. 
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THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  reading  a  review  of  a  modern  novel.  The  reviewer  wished  to  put  the 
author  in  his  place;  so  he  said,  "This  is  like  something  you  would  expect  to  find  in 
your  grandmother's  library."  In  patronizing  the  work  under  consideration,  the  re- 
viewer was  also  patronizing  the  nineteenth  century  novel,  as  many  people  are  inclined  to  do 
today.  I  shall  try  to  suggest  this  evening  why  I  consider  such  an  attitude  unjustified  by  the 
facts,  why  it  is  impossible  to  speak  condescendingly  of  the  English  novel  in  the  nineteenth 
century  without  convicting  oneself  of  ignorance,  or  insensibility,  or  both. 

Let  us  first  see  what  English  novels  would  be  in  our  grandmother's  library,  assuming  that 
our  grandmother  was  a  lady  of  taste  and  discrimination.  If  we  allow  thirty  years  to  a  genera- 
tion, we  would  move  back  to  the  year  1880,  and  these  would  be  the  English  novelists  who  had 
written  since  the  beginning  of  the  century:  Scott,  Jane  Austen,  the  Brontes,  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, Trollope,  George  Eliot,  George  Meredith,  Thomas  Hardy.  And  if  our  grandmother  in- 
dulged a  taste  for  fiction  of  a  slightly  lower  order,  we  would  find  represented  Thomas  Love 
Peacock,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Disraeli,  Bulwer-Lytton,  Charles  Kingsley,  Charles  Reade,  Wilkie 
Collins,  George  Borrow.  And  if  our  grandmother  lived  long,  as  Victorians  were  wont  to  do, 
and  survived  to  the  end  of  the  century,  she  would  have  added  to  her  collection  Stevenson, 
W.  H.  Hudson,  George  Moore,  Henry  James,  Kipling,  and  the  early  works  of  Conrad,  Wells, 
and  Bennet.  If  our  grandchildren  are  able  to  make  as  worthy  a  collection  from  the  twentieth 
century,  they  will  have  every  reason  to  be  proud,  not  apologetic. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  would  maintain  that  any  single  novel  produced  in  England 
during  the  nineteeth  century  is  as  great  as  the  best  of  Tolstoy,  or  the  best  of  Dostoevski ;  but 
for  quantity  output  on  a  high  level,  England  in  the  nineteenth  century  can  challenge  com- 
parison with  any  nation. 

Part  of  the  modern  misconception  about  the  nineteenth  century  novel  lies  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Victorians,  although  extremely  moral,  painfully  moral,  were  very,  very  inartistic; 
whereas  we  are  frankly  not  very  moral — and  absurdly  proud  of  it — but  oh,  so  artistic!  This 
assumption  has,  it  seems  to  me,  exactly  reversed  the  truth.  As  I  see  it,  when  the  Victorian 
novel  is  weak,  it  is  weak  morally.  Take  Thackeray,  for  example.  He  could  never  get  the 
Becky-Amelia  situation  straight  in  Vanity  Fair.  He  created  a  good  woman,  Amelia,  and  she 
bored  and  annoyed  and  disgusted  him,  as  she  does  us.  He  created  a  bad  woman,  Becky,  and 
she  interested  and  charmed  him,  and  made  him  half  admire  her,  as  she  does  us.  You  cannot 
avoid  the  issue  by  saying  that  good  women  really  are  disgusting,  and  bad  women  really  are 
admirable  without  plunging  yourself  into  the  same  moral  morass  that  Thackeray  found  himself 
in.  Most  of  the  criticism  of  the  Victorian  novel  on  the  score  of  sentimentality  is  not  really 
artistic  criticism;  it  is  moral  criticism.  We  view  with  moral  indignation  actions  that  are  ap- 
parently approved  by  the  authors.  That  we  do  so  is  evidence  of  the  strong  moralistic  cast  of 
twentieth  century  thinking. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  amazing  artistic  pow- 
ers, that  they  really  did  know  their  business  extraordinarily  well.  But  before  we  can  see 
whether  this  statement  is  true,  we  must  discover  what  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  novel 
form  are.  What  can  a  novelist  really  do?  Until  we  see  these  potentialities  clearly,  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  say  whether  any  novelist  has  mastered  his  art.    Our  judgments  will  be  de- 
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pendent  on  whether  the  novelist  happens  to  be  saying  things  that  we  approve;  in  short,  our 
criticism  will  be  praising  "ourselves  in  other  men."  Most  criticism  is  just  that.  What  I  am 
proposing  is  to  apply  a  more  dispassionate  judgment,  one  that  will  free  us  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble from  our  own  personal  prejudices.  And  we  can  move  in  the  direction  of  that  more  dis- 
passionate judgment  by  asking  ourselves,  What,  after  all,  can  the  novelist  do?  any  novelist — 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  the  twentieth,  or  the  fortieth? 

Well,  I  suggest  that  there  are  four  tests  that  can  be  applied  to  any  novelist,  tests  that  are 
universally  valid.  He  can  show  himself  a  master  in  handling  the  extended  space  offered  by 
the  novel  form;  he  can  display  powers  of  style;  he  can  create  characters;  and  he  can  approach 
poetry.  That  all  nineteenth  century  novelists  have  been  preeminent  in  all  these  departments 
of  the  novelist's  art,  it  would  be  foolish  to  assert.  But  by  choosing  an  outstanding  example 
from  the  nineteenth  century  novel  of  each  of  these  capacities,  I  shall  attempt  to  show  what 
they  are. 


The  novel  as  an  art-form  is  extraordinarily  long.  When  a  novel  is  turned  into  a  movie, 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  much  must  be  left  out.  A  movie  holds  you  for  about  two  hours ; 
a  novel  for  from  ten  to  thirty  hours.  Now  the  question  is,  Does  the  novelist  take  full  advantage 
of  that  fact?  Does  he  use  the  advantages  of  a  vast  canvas  to  the  fullest  extent?  As  we  glance 
up  and  down  the  novel  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  the  best  manifestation  of  this  power,  the 
book  we  must  surely  choose  is  Vanity  Fair. 

We  have,  first  of  all,  an  extended  space  in  which  the  action  takes  place.  The  immediate 
setting  is  London,  against  the  larger  background  of  continental  Europe.  Momentous  historical 
events  affect  the  lives  of  the  characters:  George  Osborne  falls  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
figure  of  Napoleon  appears  from  time  to  time.  Joseph  Sedley,  and  Major  Dobbin  on  service 
with  his  regiment,  remind  us  of  the  vast  British  Empire  in  India. 

There  is  a  great  variety  and  multiplicity  of  characters.  There  is  high  life  in  the  Marquis 
of  Steyne  and  low  life  in  Horrocks,  the  butler,  and  his  beribboned  daughter;  country  life  at 
Queen's  Crawley,  and  city  life  in  Russel  Square;  the  life  of  the  barracks,  and  of  the  rectory, 
and  of  Bohemia.  There  is  doddering  old  age  in  Sir  Pitt ;  there  is  little  George  Osborne  in  his 
cradle.  There  are  scores  of  characters  in  Vanity  Fair,  and  the  meanest  and  humblest  of  them 
are  real,  life-like,  convincing.  We  catch  only  glimpses  of  these  minor  characters;  they  are 
unessential  to  the  story,  but  they  are  very  essential  in  creating  the  impression  that  this  world 
of  Vanity  Fair  is  the  world  of  every  day,  as  we  know  it,  with  all  its  bewildering  multiplicity. 
Some  books  achieve  importance  by  their  depth;  Vanity  Fair  achieves  importance  not  by  its 
depth,  but  by  its  breadth. 

This  panoramic  quality  of  Vanity  Fair  appears  in  still  another  way:  Thackeray  surveys 
comprehensively  the  cycle  of  human  life:  birth,  childhood,  youth,  maturity,  old  age,  death. 
We  are  conscious  of  the  progress  of  time  in  Vanity  Fair  to  a  remarkable  extent.  Actually,  the 
time  covered  by  the  action  is  less  than  in  many  other  novels.  But  at  the  end  of  Vanity  Fair  we 
are  conscious  that  the  leading  characters,  Becky,  Dobbin,  Amelia,  are  definitely  middle-aged. 
We  are  conscious  that  their  youth  is  over  and  will  never  return.  At  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
life  is  before  them  with  all  its  rich  possibilities;  at  the  end,  in  one  way  or  another,  they  are 
on  the  down  grade.  Our  last  glimpse  of  Amelia  is  scurrying  off  on  the  arm  of  her  son — "now 
grown  a  dashing  young  gentleman" — and  we  know  that  a  new  generation  has  arisen  to  ex- 
perience its  brief  span  of  joy  and  frustration,  and  carry  on  the  ceaseless  rhythm  of  the  genera- 
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tions  of  man.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Sedley  on  fortune's  wheel,  now  the  prosperous  business  man, 
now  that  pitiful  spectacle,  the  business  failure  who  maintains  the  pretense  of  doing  business, 
a  pretense  that  deceives  not  even  himself.  We  have  seen  Rawdon  Crawley  change  from  a  swag- 
gering bully  and  gambler,  a  dashing  figure  in  his  way,  to  a  superfluous  husband,  to  a  loving 
father,  dumbly  conscious  of  the  emptiness  of  his  way  of  life,  finally  to  march  off  the  stage  to 
his  early  death  in  a  villainous  tropical  climate.  Over  time  and  change,  and  the  flux  of  life, 
Thackeray  casts  his  eye  in  a  truly  wonderful  manner.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  better  example 
of  the  novelist  using  to  the  uttermost  the  opportunities  of  the  extended  space  and  time  offered 
by  the  novel  form. 

II 

Thackeray  also  exemplifies  the  power  of  style.  We  need  not  attempt  a  definition  of  style. 
We  need  only  think  of  it  in  these  terms.  In  Henry  IV,  Glendower  says, 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
Hotspur  replies, 

Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man ; 

But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them? 

The  writer  must  call  words  from  the  vasty  deep,  and  when  Thackeray  called,  they  came  throng- 
ing in  bright  battalions.  That  is  all,  at  the  moment,  I  mean  by  style.  Thackeray  was  a  profes- 
sional who  knew  the  tricks  of  the  trade;  his  writing  is  sometimes  meretricious.  But  at  his 
best,  the  persiflage  and  the  badinage,  or  the  spurious  pathos,  fall  away,  and  the  prose  takes  on 
a  solemn  grandeur.  Let  me  read  you  a  few  paragraphs.  They  describe  an  ordinary  thing — a 
stairway  in  a  London  house. 

"There  came  a  day  when  the  round  of  decorous  pleasure  and  solemn  gaieties 
in  which  Mr.  Jos  Sedley's  family  indulged,  was  interrupted  by  an  event  which  hap- 
pens in  most  nouses.  As  you  ascend  the  staircase  of  your  house  from  the  drawing- 
room  towards  the  bed-room  floors,  you  may  have  remarked  a  little  arch  in  the  wall 
right  before  you,  which  at  once  gives  light  to  the  stair  which  leads  from  the  second 
story  to  the  third  (where  the  nursery  and  servants'  chambers  commonly  are),  and 
serves  for  another  purpose  of  utility,  of  which  the  undertaker's  men  can  give  you  a 
notion.  They  rest  the  coffins  upon  that  arch,  or  pass  them  through  it  so  as  not  to 
disturb  in  any  unseemly  manner  the  cold  tenant  slumbering  within  the  black  arch. 

"That  second-floor  arch  in  a  London  house,  looking  up  and  down  the  well  of 
the  staircase,  and  commanding  the  main  thoroughfare  by  which  the  inhabitants  are 
passing;  by  which  cook  lurks  down  before  daylight  to  scour  her  pots  and  pans  in 
the  kitchen;  by  which  young  master  stealthily  ascends,  having  left  his  boots  in  the 
hall,  and  let  himself  in  after  dawn  from  a  jolly  night  at  the  Club;  down  which  miss 
comes  rustling  in  fresh  ribbons  and  spreading  muslins,  brilliant  and  beautiful,  and 
prepared  for  conquest  and  the  ball;  or  Master  Tommy  slides,  preferring  the  banis- 
ters for  a  mode  of  conveyance,  and  disdaining  danger  and  the  stair;  down  which  the 
mother  is  fondly  carried  smiling  in  her  strong  husband's  arms,  as  he  steps  steadily 
step  by  step,  and  followed  by  the  monthly  nurse,  on  the  day  when  the  medical  man 
has  pronounced  that  the  charming  patient  may  go  downstairs;  up  which  John  lurks 
to  bed  yawning,  with  a  sputtering  tallow-candle,  and  to  gather  up  before  sunrise 
the  boots  which  are  awaiting  him  in  the  passages; — that  stair,  up  or  down  which 
babies  are  carried,  old  people  are  helped,  guests  are  marshalled  to  the  ball,  the  par- 
son walks  to  the  christening,  the  doctor  to  the  sick-room,  and  the  undertaker's  men 
to  the  upper  floor — what  a  memento  of  Life,  Death,  and  Vanity  it  is — that  arch  and 
stair — if  you  choose  to  consider  it,  and  sit  on  the  landing,  looking  up  and  down  the 
well !  The  doctor  will  come  up  to  us  too  for  the  last  time  there,  my  friend  in  motley. 
The  nurse  will  look  in  at  the  curtains,  and  you  take  no  notice — and  then  she  will 
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fling  open  the  windows  for  a  little,  and  let  in  the  air.  Then  they  will  pull  down  all 
the  front  blinds  of  the  house  and  live  in  the  back  rooms — then  they  will  send  for 
the  lawyer  and  other  men  in  black,  etc. — Your  comedy  and  mine  will  have  been 
played  then,  and  we  shall  be  removed,  oh  how  far  from  the  trumpets,  and  the  shout- 
ing, and  the  posture-making!" 

(Chapter  61) 
Only  Thackeray  can  write  with  that  sweep. 

Ill 

The  third  power  of  the  novelist  is  in  character  creation;  and  I  have  chosen  Dickens  to 
illustrate  this  power  among  the  nineteenth  century  novelists.  Dickens'  chief  distinction  lies 
in  having  created  a  large  number  of  memorable  characters.  Mr.  Pickwick,  Sam  Weller,  Sarah 
Gamp,  Mr.  Pecksniff,  Uriah  Heep,  Mr.  Micawber — to  mention  only  a  few — are  probably 
more  widely  known  than  any  other  characters  in  English  fiction.  They  are  not  only  widely 
known;  they  are  intimately  known;  people  who  would  hesitate  to  refer  to  other  figures  in 
other  books,  have  no  hesitancy  in  referring  to  these  Dickens'  figures.  They  feel  themselves 
on  safe  ground;  they  are  thoroughly  at  home  with  them.  Generally  they  have  some  whole- 
hearted feeling  for  them;  affection  for  Mr.  Pickwick  or  hatred  for  Uriah  Heep. 

If  we  regard  the  characters  in  Dickens,  we  observe  that  they  can  be  divided,  roughly, 
into  two  groups.  One  of  these  groups  consists  of  people  who  could  conceivably  be  met  else- 
where than  in  Dickens;  the  other  group  can  be  thought  of  as  existing  only  in  the  pages  of 
Dickens.  The  second  group  is  by  far  the  more  interesting.  These  characters  bear  the  unmis- 
takable imprint  of  their  creator.  Every  original  creation  in  art  does  of  course  bear  the  imprint 
of  its  creator.  But  with  this  group  of  human  oddities  in  Dickens,  in  this  type  of  character 
that  is  most  distinctively  and  individually  Dickensian,  we  have  to  do  with  something  other 
than  a  universal  phenomenon.  The  typical  Dickens  character  is  peculiar;  his  distinctness 
from  the  rest  of  the  human  race  is  usually  indicated  by  a  peculiar  name.  "Do  you  mean  to 
say,  child,"  says  Miss  Betsy  Trotwood,  "that  any  human  being  has  gone  into  a  Christian  church, 
and  got  herself  named  Peggoty?"  We  have  difficulty  in  believing  that  any  of  Dickens'  best- 
known  characters  were  named  in  a  Christian  church.  But  the  odd  name  is  only  a  forewarning 
of  odd  character. 

If  we  think  of  Dickens  as  a  painter,  and  of  his  character  as  his  model,  we  can  imagine 
him  wandering  all  around  the  studio  looking  at  his  model  from  under  his  arm,  or  over  his 
shoulder,  or  between  his  legs;  cocking  his  head,  squinting  at  it  until  he  gets  it  in  such  a  light 
and  from  such  a  position  that  it  yields  up  a  peculiar  appearance  unsuspected  by  anyone  else. 
The  example  is  inaccurate  because  Dickins  did  not  have  to  go  through  these  contortions  to 
see  his  object  in  an  unusual  light.  By  nature  and  by  training  he  saw  his  characters  in  his  own 
particular  way. 

Dickens  is  something  like  the  Spanish  painter,  El  Greco,  although  the  works  of  the  two 
artists  are  not  comparable  in  general  impression.  El  Greco  painted  his  figures  in  unnatural 
elongation.  The  elongation  is  so  extreme  that  various  theories  have  been  evolved  to  explain 
the  peculiarity — that  El  Greco  composed  his  pictures  on  an  elaborate  mathematical  design  of 
triangles;  that  he  suffered  from  a  severe  astigmatism,  and  therefore  saw  objects  in  the  world 
abnormally  distorted.  Dickens  may  be  thought  of  as  having  an  astigmatism.  He  frequently 
put  on  corrective  glasses,  and  drew  people  like  Steerforth;  but  he  was  at  his  best  when  he 
left  the  defect  uncorrected,  and  drew  people  like  Mr.  Micawber. 

If  we  are  to  understand  Dickens  aright,  we  must  keep  ever  in  our  minds  that  he  was  a 
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popular  novelist,  a  writer  of  best  sellers.  Many  of  the  greatest  figures  in  English  literature, 
Milton,  for  example,  could  not  possibly  have  written  a  best  seller.  But  Dickens  could  not 
help  it.  He  had  the  necessary  common  touch.  He  was  born  and  brought  up  among  the  com- 
mon people,  and  he  remained  throughout  his  life,  despite  the  miracle  of  genius,  a  man  of  the 
common  people. 

It  is  not  a  negligible  point  that  the  wise  man  of  David  Copperfield,  Mr.  Dick,  is  simple- 
minded.  Without  being  simple-minded,  Dickens  did  have  a  simple  mind.  I  do  not  think  that 
he  had  any  elaborate  theories  about  the  wisdom  of  crazy  people.  He  was  not  in  any  sense  a 
theorist,  a  philosopher,  a  thinker.  He  looked  about  him  on  the  England  of  his  day  and  saw 
many  abuses,  all  of  which  he  attacked — child  labor,  a  bad  school  system,  a  bad  prison  system, 
the  law  courts.  But  he  did  not  attack  them  on  any  high  theoretical  grounds.  He  did  not  deduce 
their  badness  from  principles  of  abstract  justice.  His  seeing  that  they  were  bad  consisted 
chiefly  of  disliking  them.  The  vision  was  half  emotion. 

Now  this  half-intuitive,  half-emotional  wisdom  is  precisely  the  kind  that  Mr.  Dick  has. 
When  David  arrives  at  his  aunt's  house  after  his  journey  from  London  to  Dover,  Miss  Betsy 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  him.  She  calls  upon  her  counsellor,  Mr.  Dick,  for  his  very 
best  advice. 

"Now,  here  you  see  young  David  Copperfield,  and  the  question  I  put  to  you  is,  what  shall 
I  do  with  him?" 

"What  shall  you  do  with  him?"  asked  Mr.  Dick,  feebly,  scratching  his  head.  "Oh,  do 
with  him?" 

"Yes,"  said  my  aunt,  with  a  grave  look,  and  her  forefinger  held.  "Come,  I  want  some 
very  sound  advice." 

"Why,  if  I  was  you,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  considering  and  looking  vacantly  at  me,  "I  should" — 
The  contemplation  of  me  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  a  sudden  idea,  and  he  added,  briskly, 
"I  should  wash  him." 

All  this  is  of  course  admirable  fooling;  but  it  is  more  than  fooling.  Miss  Betsy  is  not 
crazy  herself  in  choosing  this  particular  crazy  man  for  her  adviser.  Mr.  Dick's  advice  is 
usually  good,  as  in  the  present  instance.  It  is  good,  because  it  looks  at  the  immediate  and  dis- 
regards the  remote.  Mr.  Dick  is  the  opposite  of  Thales  of  Miletus,  the  Greek  astronomer,  who 
fell  into  a  well  while  gazing  intently  at  the  stars.  Mr.  Dick  presented  ample  opportunity  for 
philosophizing  about  folly  and  wisdom,  and  sanity  and  insanity — an  opportunity  that  Dickens' 
fundamentally  unreflective  mind  was  not  interested  in  playing  with.  It  is  somewhat  surprising 
to  find  him  proffering  a  shy  generalization  about  Mr.  Dick.  In  connection  with  the  resolution 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  Strong  household,  brought  about  by  Mr.  Dick,  Dickens  observes, 
through  the  mouth  of  David:  "What  his  thoughts  were  on  the  subject,  or  what  his  observation 
was,  I  am  as  unable  to  explain,  as  I  dare  say  he  would  have  been  to  assist  me  in  the  task.  But, 
as  I  have  recorded  in  the  narrative  of  my  schooldays,  his  veneration  for  the  Doctor  was  un- 
bounded; and  there  is  a  subtlety  in  real  attachment,  even  when  it  is  borne  toward  man  by 
one  of  the  lower  animals,  which  leaves  the  highest  intellect  behind.  To  this  mind  of  the  heart, 
if  I  may  call  it  so,  in  Mr.  Dick,  some  bright  ray  of  the  truth  shot  straight." 

Dickens'  perception  of  characters,  like  Mr.  Dick's,  through  the  mind  of  the  heart,  i9 
probably  the  principal  reason  for  his  popularity.  The  mind  of  the  heart  resides  in  everybody; 
in  fact,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  powerful  in  the  simple  than  in  the  wise.  Anyone  can  understand 
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a  Dickens'  character,  because  of  the  way  Dickens  felt  about  them.  There  is  a  natural — 
although  mistaken — tendency  to  think  of  Dickens  as  a  male  Victorian  Pollyanna.  It  is  natural 
because  his  feeling  for  the  human  race  was  in  the  main  kindly  and  sympathetic.  His  was  "the 
subtlety  of  perception  of  real  attachment."  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that 
Dickens  liked  everybody,  either  in  actual  life  or  in  his  books.  He  liked  Miss  Betsy  Trotwood; 
but  he  disliked  Uriah  Heep. 

The  mind  of  the  heart  does  not  always  love  what  it  looks  at,  but  it  does  know  its  own 
emotion,  which  is  very  clear  and  very  simple.  I  like  Miss  Betsy;  I  dislike  Uriah  Heep.  So 
Dickens  felt;  and  so  we  feel.  This  personal  emotion  toward  Dickens'  characters  goes  a  long 
way  toward  producing  the  sense  of  familiarity  that  I  have  mentioned.  Knowing  that  we  like 
or  dislike  someone  is  an  important  part  of  knowing  him. 

When  we  first  meet  Uriah  Heep,  we  detest  him  with  a  physical  loathing.  When  we  see 
him,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  with  his  close-cropped  hair,  and  red-brown  eyes  without  brows  or  lashes, 
so  that  David  wondered  how  he  went  to  sleep,  rubbing  his  chin  with  his  "Long,  lank,  skeleton 
hand,"  we  experience  revulsion.  When  Uriah  breathes  into  the  pony's  nostrils  and  covers 
them  up  with  his  hand,  we  are  glad  we  are  not  the  pony.  On  David's  first  night  in  the  Wick- 
field  house,  in  an  outburst  of  general  friendliness  to  the  world  at  large,  he  offers  Uriah  his 
hand.  "But,  oh,  what  a  clammy  hand  his  was,  as  ghostly  to  the  touch  as  to  the  sight.  I  rubbed 
mine  afterwards,  to  warm  it,  and  to  rub  his  off.  It  was  such  an  uncomfortable  hand,  that  when 
I  went  to  my  room,  it  was  still  cold  and  wet  upon  my  memory."  We  remember  that  terrible 
hand;  we  remember  its  clamminess  in  the  scene  in  which  Uriah,  exulting  in  his  power  over 
Mr.  Wickfield,  says  that  another  man  in  his  position  would  have  Mr.  Wickfield  under  his: 
thumb.  "Un  —  der  —  his  thumb,"  said  Uriah,  very  slowly,  as  he  stretched  out  his 
cruel-looking  hand  above  my  table,  and  pressed  his  own  thumb  down  upon  it,  until  it  shook 
and  shook  the  room.  All  the  details  about  Uriah  are  such  as  to  produce  a  shudder;  as  he 
writhes,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  some  unspeakably  filthy  animal. 

Uriah  is  most  abhorrent  when  he  is  most  ingratiating.  When  he  visited  David,  in  David's 
chambers  in  London,  and  David  made  tea  for  him,  "he  professed  so  much  emotion  that  I 
could  joyfully  have  scalded  him."  David  had  not  been  sure  what  his  feeling  toward  Uriah 
was  until  that  evening,  but  "As  he  sat  on  my  sofa,  with  his  long  knees  drawn  up  under  his 
coffee-cup,  his  hat  and  gloves  upon  the  ground  close  to  him,  his  spoon  going  softly  round  and 
round,  his  shadowless  red  eyes,  which  looked  as  if  they  had  scorched  their  lashes  off,  turned 
towards  me  without  looking  at  me,  the  disagreeable  dints  I  have  formerly  described  in  his 
nostrils  coming  and  going  with  his  breath,  and  a  snaky  undulation  pervading  his  frame  from 

his  chin  to  his  boots,  I  decided  in  my  own  mind  that  I  disliked  him  intensely." 

Uriah  is  the  villain  in  the  lives  of  David  and  Miss  Betsy  and  Mr.  Wickfield  and  Agnes. 
But  we  do  not  dislike  Uriah  Heep  for  his  villainy;  we  rather  see  the  horror  of  the  crime  be- 
cause Uriah  commits  it.  Our  feeling  is  more  basic  than  any  mere  transgression  of  the  law,  or 
even  any  injury  to  our  friends,  might  provoke.  Our  dislike  is  intense  because  we  know  his 
loathsomeness  not  by  our  intellects,  but  by  the  swift  mind  of  the  heart. 

I  have  discussed  the  operation  of  the  mind  of  the  heart  in  the  case  of  Uriah,  instead  of 
in  a  more  important  character  for  a  simple  reason.  Most  of  Dickens'  great  characters  are 
comic  characters;  and  it  is  difficult  to  take  a  comic  character  seriously.  We  can  take  Uriah 
Heep  seriously ;  he  is  not  a  comic  character,  and  yet  has  the  unmistakable  Dickens'  hallmark. 
We  can  see  in  him  the  operation  of  a  force  in  Dickens  and  in  ourselves  that  is  also  operative 
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in  the  comic  characters.  We  like  Miss  Betsy  and  Mr.  Micawber  in  the  same  way  in  which 
we  dislike  Uriah  Heep.  There  is  no  particular  reason  why  the  mind  of  the  heart  should  not 
express  itself  in  other  than  eccentric  characters.  The  fact  is  that  in  Dickens  it  did  so  express 
itself;  that  a  grotesque  character  like  Mr.  Micawber  called  forth  greater  creative  power  in 
him  than  a  conventional  character  like  Steerforth. 

We  can  imagine,  without  irreverence,  I  trust,  God  about  to  create  the  giraffe,  or  the 
hippopotamus,  or  the  anteater.  We  can  imagine  a  well-meaning  friend  approaching  him  in 
great  perturbation  and  saying,  "You  ought  not  to  do  it.  You  will  lose  your  reputation  as  a 
realist.  No  one  will  believe  in  them.  They  will  say  that  they  are  not  true  to  life."  And  we 
can  imagine  God  so  much  interested  in  the  sheer  joy  of  creation,  of  producing  something  new, 
something  never  before  seen  or  dreamt  of,  that  he  does  not  even  hear  the  well-meant  advice. 

There  is  about  Charles  Dickens  the  same  kind  of  creative  exuberance  that  peopled  this 
earth  with  its  manifold  forms  of  life,  and  the  same  kind  of  creative  irresponsibility  that  pro- 
duced the  giraffe.  To  find  his  equal  for  creative  exuberance  it  is  necessary  to  look  among 
the  very  great.  We  find  it  in  Shakespeare,  and  find  it  operating  in  patterns  of  tragic  beauty 
that  make  us  realize  the  limitations  of  the  grotesque  in  art.  But  the  limitations  of  the  forms 
in  which  it  expressed  itself  once  granted,  the  sheer  creative  vitality  seems  almost  as  great 
as  Shakespeare's. 

IV 

But  there  is  a  great  lack  in  Dickens'  treatment  of  character  that  I  can  only  describe  as  a 
lack  of  sobriety.  "There  is  a  time  for  all  things,"  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  assures  us,  and 
although  he  will  grant  us  a  time  for  laughter,  his  is  a  sad  wisdom  that  believes  that  "it  is 
better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting."  We  cannot  spend 
our  lives  junketing  with  Mr.  Pickwick.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  house  of  mourning,  Dickens 
is  not,  I  feel,  our  best  guide  and  companion.  When  Dickens  becomes  serious,  all  too  frequently 
he  becomes  maudlin  or  melodramatic. 

For  the  novelist  who  treats  human  life  gravely,  there  is  only  one  direction  to  turn  in  nine- 
teenth century  England  and  that  is  toward  George  Eliot.  At  first  her  gravity  may  repel  us. 
We  must  think  as  patiently  as  she  does  before  we  are  able  to  realize,  with  Henry  James:  "What 
is  remarkable,  extraordinary — and  the  process  remains  inscrutable  and  mysterious — is  that  this 
quiet,  anxious,  sedentary,  invalidical  English  lady,  without  animal  spirits,  without  adventures 
or  sensations,  should  have  made  us  believe  that  nothing  in  the  world  was  alien  to  her;  should 
have  produced  such  rich,  deep,  masterly  pictures  of  the  multiform  life  of  man." 

George  Eliot's  genius  was  complex.  Few  men,  and  probably  no  other  woman,  ever  com- 
bined within  themselves  so  many  different  faculties  carried  to  so  high  a  degree  of  develop- 
ment. Her  intellectual,  and  emotional,  and  artistic  selves  were  naturally  strong,  and  consciously, 
deliberately  cultivated.  Her  genius  was  sensitive  to  natural  beauty  and  human  passion,  rigor- 
ous in  its  devotion  to  a  moral  ideal,  tireless  in  its  intellectual  searchings.  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,  as  a  reflection  of  that  complex  personality,  is  the  spiritual  history  of  a  complex  and 
sensitive  woman.  George  Eliot  anatomizes  Maggie  Tulliver's  mental  and  emotional  life  with 
a  minuteness  that  was  not  exceeded  until  Marcel  Proust  came  along.  Just  as  George  Eliot 
did,  Maggie  Tulliver  wanted  some  solution  to  life.  The  first  solution  came  in  the  form  of  re- 
nunciation, made  beautiful  to  her  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Thomas  a  Kempis.  But  complete 
renunciation  of  the  world  was  not  what  Maggie  was  seeking.  She  finds  what  she  was  seeking 
in  her  love  for  Stephen  Guest,  and  having  found  it,  is  unable  to  accept  it. 

There  are  people  in  the  world  for  whom  there  is  no  need  for  continuity  in  life.  Each  new 
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experience  is  a  thing  in  itself,  to  be  encountered  without  reference  to  the  past  or  future.  But 
Maggie  was  very  definitely  not  one  of  those  people.  For  her,  the  need  for  continuity  was 
strong.  She  cannot  forget  her  affection  for  her  old  friends;  she  cannot  found  her  happiness 
on  their  unhappiness,  as  marrying  Stephen  Guest  would  have  meant. 

Maggie  Tulliver's  struggle  with  her  love  for  Stephen  Guest  may  be  described  in  abstract 
terms  as  a  struggle  of  conscience.  But  when  we  come  to  ask  what  Maggie's  conscience  is,  we 
discover  that  it  is  no  little  jack-in-the-box  that  pops  up  at  inconvenient  moments  to  say  "NO." 
Maggie's  conscience  is  not  something  detachable  from  Maggie ;  it  is  Maggie — all  she  has  ever 
thought,  all  she  has  ever  felt,  all  she  has  ever  experienced.  Maggie's  conscience  is  a  fibrous 
thing,  and  the  fibres  extend  out  into  other  people's  lives,  and  down  into  the  bottom  of  her 
own  life.  The  situation  deals,  as  George  Eliot  always  strove  to  deal,  "with  life  in  its  highest 
complexity." 

Conscience  played  a  large  part  in  the  thought  of  George  Eliot,  particularly  the  type  known 
as  "artistic  conscience."  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  these  days  about  artists'  "telling  the 
truth,"  as  though  that  were  a  twentieth  century  invention.  A  great  deal  of  this  talk  that  we 
are  subjected  to  about  "daring  frankness"  and  "honest  self-revelation"  seems  to  assume  that 
all  that  is  necessary  is  for  a  man  to  sit  down  and  say,  "Now  I  will  tell  the  truth."  You  may 
be  sure  that  people  that  talk  and  think  that  way  never  themselves  formulated  any  but  the 
most  obvious  and  trivial  truth.  Only  great  artists  can  tell  the  truth,  and  the  effort  nearly  kills 
them.  Wordsworth  exhausted  himself  nervously  and  physically  trying  to  tell  the  truth  about 
a  cuckoo.  If  you  think,  on  reflection,  that  that  is  funny,  you  will  never  understand  what  an 
artistic  conscience  is.  Let  us  hear  what  George  Eliot  has  to  say  on  the  matter. 

"So  I  am  content  to  tell  my  simple  story,  without  trying  to  make  things  seem  better  than 
they  were;  dreading  nothing,  indeed,  but  falsity,  which,  in  spite  of  one's  best  efforts,  there 
is  reason  to  dread  .  .  .  Examine  your  words  well,  and  you  will  find  that  even  when  you  have 
no  motive  to  be  false,  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  say  the  exact  truth,  even  about  your  own 
immediate  feelings — much  harder  than  to  say  something  fine  about  them  which  is  not  the 
exact  truth."  In  her  finest  character  analyses — Maggie  Tolliver,  Dorothea  Brooke,  Hetty 
Sorrel — George  Eliot  comes  as  close  to  telling  the  truth  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  a 
human  being. 

V 

In  approaching  my  next  point,  I  must  be  as  summary  in  my  definition  of  poetry  as  I  was 
in  my  definition  of  style.  "What  is  style?"  and  "what  is  poetry?"  are  questions  that  people 
will  be  arguing  about  as  long  as  there  are  people  to  argue.  When  I  talk  about  poetry  in  the 
novel,  I  obviously  do  not  mean  the  use  of  rime  and  metre.  But  these  are  merely  the  externals 
of  poetry.  "My  heart  leaps  up,"  Wordsworth  wrote, 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky. 
I  mean  by  poetry,  for  the  purposes  of  the  moment,  that  which  makes  the  heart  leap  up,  that 
which  gives  us  an  intense  awareness  of  being  alive.  I  should  like  you  to  notice  that  in  illus- 
trating poetry  in  the  nineteenth  century  novel,  I  have  passed  over  Thomas  Hardy  and  George 
Meredith,  who  were  not  only  the  best  novelists  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  but  also  the 
best  poets.  And  their  best  poetry  is  to  be  found  not  in  their  formal  verse,  but  in  their  novels. 
I  have  passed  them  by,  to  select  Emily  Bronte's  Wuthering  Heights. 

Mr.  Lockwood,  a  London  man,  has  retired,  in  a  fit  of  cynicism,  to  a  lonely  house  in  the 
north  of  England.  His  housekeeper,  Nelly  Dean,  who  has  grown  up  in  the  spot,  tells  him  the 
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story  of  the  people  who  used  to  live  in  the  house  which  he  has  rented,  Thrushcross  Grange, 
and  the  present  residents  of  the  only  neighboring  house  on  the  lonely  moors,  Wuthering 
Heights ;  the  story  of  the  Lintons  and  the  Earnshaws,  and  the  gypsy  lad,  Heathcliff ,  who  came 
to  live  among  them  and  grew  up,  and  wrecked  their  lives.  When  Nelly  Dean  pauses  in  her 
story  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  Mr.  Lockwood  will  not  let  her  stop.  He  was  not  the 
last  to  sit  up  late  into  the  night,  held  by  the  fascination  of  this  strange  tale.  He  says:  "The 
people  in  these  regions  do  live  more  in  earnest,  more  in  themselves,  and  less  in  surface  change, 
and  frivolous  external  things."  In  this  sentence  Emily  Bronte  shows  that  she  realized  what 
the  peculiar  power  of  her  book  is. 

The  people  in  Wuthering  Heights  do  live  more  in  earnest,  and  there  is  a  strange  conse- 
quence of  this  fact — they  therefore  have  a  greater  love  of  life.  Life  is  intense  and  important 
to  them.  It  is  not  actually  strange;  it  merely  appears  so  to  the  modern  mind,  which  consciously 
or  unconsciously  assumes  that  the  height  of  human  happiness  is  to  be  reached  in  a  night  club. 
Amid  all  the  harshness  and  brutality,  the  cold  and  the  rain,  of  Wuthering  Heights,  the  in- 
cautious modern  reader  may  not  notice  at  first  glance  that  this  is  a  book  of  high  ecstasy.  The 
ecstasy  really  throbs  through  all  the  scenes  of  brutality;  it  bursts  into  full  sight  in  some  im- 
passioned glimpse  of  nature. 

Here  is  a  book  that  came  straight  out  of  Victorian  England — and  it  hasn't  any  morals. 
Morals  are  among  those  "frivolous  external  things."  There  are  situations  in  the  book  in  which 
the  thing  to  do  seems  to  be  to  call  a  policeman.  Suddenly  you  become  aware  that  there  are 
no  police,  that  there  is  no  law  operative  in  this  world.  Just  as  there  is  no  legal  system,  there 
is  no  moral  law.  The  only  law  that  is  worth  anything  here  is  the  law  of  man's  own  will.  Heath- 
cliff  is  the  central  character  in  the  book.  And  he  is  absolutely  a  law  unto  himself.  When 
Cathy — who  has  married  Edgar  Linton,  although  she  knows  that  she  loves  Heathcliff — is 
attempting  to  explain  the  character  of  Heathcliff,  she  says,  "...  if  I  want  Heathcliff  to  do 
something,  I  do  not  say — 'do  it  because  it  would  be  generous  or  kind';  I  say,  'do  it  because 
I  want  it.' " 

It  is  necessary  to  go  a  long  way  back  in  history  to  find  a  world  as  lawless  as  Wuthering 
Heights.  The  first  example  that  comes  to  mind  is  King  Lear,  but  even  here  there  is  some  sense 
of  moral  value.  In  the  conduct  of  the  wicked  daughters  we  are  conscious  of  evil.  Eventually 
there  is  a  sort  of  divine  retribution  as  far  as  they  are  concerned;  the  daughters  die  in  conse- 
quences of  their  wickedness.  In  Wuthering  Heights  moral  problems  are  not  raised.  You  may 
raise  them  if  you  wish ;  Emily  Bronte  does  not.  To  find  an  ignoring  of  morality  so  complete, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  farther  back  than  Shakespeare.  Perhaps  in  the  ancient  Norse  stories — 
in  the  Volsunga  saga — we  have  the  same  feeling  that  moral  ideas  are  merely  meridians  drawn 
on  the  sea  of  life — that  the  deep  rages  beneath. 

In  few  novels  is  there  so  complete  a  realization  of  nature  as  in  Wuthering  Heights.  Most 
of  the  action  takes  place  indoors;  but  we  are  always  conscious  of  the  outdoors.  In  winter  we 
are  aware  of  the  wind  howling  around  the  house,  and  the  snow  beating  against  the  window 
panes.  In  summer,  we  are  conscious  of  the  fresh  and  fragrant  air  coming  through  the 
open  windows.  For  the  most  part  it  is  a  wild  nature  that  is  realized ;  but  the  gentler  and  lovelier 
aspects  are  also  realized — and  in  a  very  beautiful  manner.  When  Cathy  is  recovering  from 
an  illness,  her  husband  puts  on  her  pillow  a  handful  of  golden  crocuses.  They  remind  her  of 
soft  thaw  winds,  and  warm  sunshine,  and  nearly  melted  snow.  She  asks  if  there  is  not  a  south 
wind,  and  if  the  snow  is  not  almost  gone.  He  describes  the  blue  sky,  and  the  singing  larks, 
and  the  brimful  brooks.  There  is  one  passage  of  nature  description  that  I  should  like  to  read 
to  you.  Cathy's  grown  daughter  is  speaking: 
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"One  time,  however,  we  were  near  quarrelling.  He  said  the  pleasantest  manner 
of  spending  a  hot  July  day  was  lying  from  morning  till  evening  on  a  bank  of  heath 
in  the  middle  of  the  moors,  with  the  bees  humming  dreamily  about  among  the 
bloom,  and  the  larks  singing  high  up  over  head,  and  the  blue  sky  and  bright  sun 
shining  steadily  and  cloudlessly.  That  was  his  most  perfect  idea  of  heaven's  happi- 
ness: mine  was  rocking  in  a  rustling  green  tree,  with  a  west  wind  blowing,  and 
bright  white  clouds  flitting  rapidly  above;  and  not  only  larks,  but  throstles,  and 
blackbirds,  and  linnets,  and  cuckoos  poring  out  music  on  every  side,  and  the  moors 
seen  at  a  distance,  broken  into  cool  dusky  dells;  but  close  by  great  swells  of  long 
grass  undulating  in  waves  to  the  breeze;  and  woods  and  sounding  water,  and  the 
whole  world  awake  and  wild  with  joy."     (Chapter  24) 

The  characters  in  Wuthering  Heights  have  lived  their  lives  as  a  part  of  the  rhythm  of  nature. 
Snow,  and  rain,  and  wind,  and  crocuses,  and  spring  thaws,  and  the  hum  of  bees — are  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  their  lives.  Modern  men  live  in  cities,  and  lose  contact  with  the  earth — the 
"life-giving"  earth,  as  Homer  called  it.  Emily  Bronte's  characters  are  never  separated  from 
the  life-giving  earth. 

The  real  subject  of  Wuthering  Heights  is  an  undying  love.  What  Heathcliff  and  Catherine 
feel  for  each  other  is  not  voluptuousness;  it  is  not  always  pleasant;  it  is  not  based  on  mutual 
admiration ;  it  is  not  ennobling ;  it  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  families  are  founded  on.  Catherine 
is  aware  that  Heathcliff  is  a  "fierce,  pitiless,  wolfish  man."  When  Nelly  Dean  describes  to 
Heathcliff  the  death  of  Catherine,  he  cries,  "May  she  wake  in  torment!  ....  Why,  she's 
a  liar  to  the  end."  When  they  are  together,  they  do  not  murmur  soft  nothings  into  each  other's 
ears.  They  are  more  likely  to  fall  a-cursing.  Yet  Cathy  is  overjoyed  when  Heathcliff  returns; 
she  cannot  sleep.  She  goes  to  Mrs.  Dean's  room  to  talk,  because  Edgar  is  unsympathetic.  She 
knows  at  the  moment  of  accepting  Edgar  Linton  that  her  love  for  Heathcliff  will  survive  time 
and  change.  Her  love  for  Edgar  is  "like  the  foliage  in  the  woods:  time  will  change  it."  Her 
love  for  Heathcliff  is  "like  the  eternal  rocks  beneath:  a  source  of  little  visible  delight,  but 
necessary." 

About  most  representations  of  love  in  literature  there  is  a  high  degree  of  convention.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  love  is  represented  under  the  highly  artificial  guise  of  the  conventions  of 
courtly  love.  Even  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  love  poems  in 
the  world,  there  are  conventional  ideas — that  love  is  associated  with  moonlight  and  flowers; 
that  the  lover  regards  the  beloved  as  something  holy.  Emily  Bronte  brushes  all  conventional 
conceptions  away.  With  one  sweep,  courtship  and  fine  speeches,  lady's  coyness  and  man's 
adoration,  sonnets  and  serenades  are  sent  spinning  into  the  rubbish  pile.  "Nelly,  I  am  Heath- 
cliff," cries  Catherine  and  in  those  words  is  the  essence  of  their  love.  They  are  to  me  supreme- 
ly expressive;  they  are  unequalled  in  intensity. 

Although  the  moral  ideas  of  Wuthering  Heights  are  very  elementary,  it  is,  as  all  truly 
great  books  are,  a  profoundly  religious  book.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  I  find  the  themes 
on  which  Wuthering  Heights  is  an  inspired  song,  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  book  that  also 
shocks  many  modern  readers.  The  first  theme  is  this:  "for  love  is  strong  as  death;  jealousy 
is  cruel  as  the  grave  .  .  .  Many  waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown 
it."  The  second  theme  is  this:  "look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of 
the  pit  whence  ye  are  digged."  In  our  complex  civilization,  we  are  likely  to  detach  our- 
selves from  the  sources  of  life.  Life  goes  dead  on  us;  we  find  it  empty  and  meaningless.  At 
such  times,  it  is  good  to  return  to  the  primal  sources  of  human  power,  "to  look  unto  the  rock 
whence  we  were  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  we  were  digged."  Wuthering  Heights 
offers  us  this  vitalizing  experience. 
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EFFECTS  OF  TEMPERAMENT  AND  LIFE  ON  PHILOSOPHY 

There  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  tendency  among  men  to  allege  that  their  actions  and 
their  opinions  upon  various  questions  have  been  the  result  solely  of  rational  conviction. 
Every  one  who  acts  or  announces  his  opinion  upon  current  questions  voluntarily  offers 
you  the  rational  consideration  which  impelled  him  to  such  actions  or  opinions,  and  demands 
the  same  from  others.  Most  thoughtful  persons,  be  they  trained  thinkers  or  otherwise,  have 
noticed  or  remarked  upon  this  tendency,  but  they  recognize  generally  that  there  is  some  other 
impelling  motive,  either  temperamental,  educational,  or  social,  which  really  determines  actions 
and  opinions.  Therefore,  in  nearly  every  argument  or  rational  vindication  of  beliefs  and  actions, 
the  most  important  premise  is  omitted. 

Perhaps  I  can  explain  more  clearly  the  practice  to  which  I  refer  by  an  illustration  from  the 
sphere  of  political  acts  and  opinions.  There  is  no  political  partisan,  be  he  Republican,  Demo- 
crat, Socialist,  Prohibitionist,  or  what  not,  who  is  not  at  particular  pains  to  offer  all  the  rational 
considerations  which  have  impelled  him  to  his  peculiar  viewpoint  on  political  questions,  what- 
ever that  viewpoint  may  chance  to  be.  While  he  laboriously,  and  sometimes  passionately,  passes 
all  of  his  abstract  arguments  in  review  before  your  reluctant  mind,  you  are  doubtless  thinking 
all  the  while,  "What  a  mockery  is  all  this  argumentation!"  You  know  full  well  that  he  who 
offers  these  arguments  was  already  influenced  in  forming  his  opinion  by  heredity,  temperament, 
social  position,  economic  considerations,  or  something  else  of  the  kind,  and  that  all  these 
arguments  are  but  a  mere  afterthought  and  a  cloak  to  cover  up  the  real  motive.  Many  men 
are  content  to  vote  the  way  their  fathers  voted,  but  let  the  stronger  motive  of  economic  interest 
come  into  the  question  and  they  immediately  change  their  political  views.  In  the  former  case, 
they  offer  you  rational  vindication  for  assuming  the  position  of  their  ancestors;  and  in  the 
latter  case,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  offer  logical  grounds  for  the  change  in  party  affiliation. 

Men  do  not  reflect  upon  political  questions  in  the  cold,  unprejudiced  light  of  logic,  and 
act  in  accordance  with  conclusions  thus  reached;  but,  impelled  by  motives  which  prejudice 
them  one  way  or  another,  they  assume  attitudes  which  they  pretend  to  justify  by  subsequent 
reasoning. 

Consider  for  the  moment  the  personnel  of  the  Socialist  Party.  There  is  a  work  by  Robert 
Blatchford,  an  ardent  Socialist,  entitled  NOT  GUILTY,  OR  THE  UNDER  DOG.  The  fact  that 
there  are  "Under  Dogs"  gives  the  Socialist  Party  its  very  raison  d'etre,  and  this  has  always 
been  true.  The  bulk  of  the  people  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  institution  of  private  property 
are  those  who  have  little  or  no  property  under  the  existing  social  order,  or  who  have  fared  ill 
under  this  institution.  Well  they  may  clamor  for  its  abolition  and  the  substitution  of  common 
property  ownership,  for  they  have  nothing  now  and  they  are  almost  certain  to  gain  in  the 
change;  at  all  events,  they  cannot  possibly  lose.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  and 
we  read  occasionally  of  an  English  Duchess,  or  a  Countess  of  Warwick,  or  a  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  who  are  not  "Under  Dogs,"  turning  Socialists.  These  are  exceptions,  and  the  general 
proposition  remains  that  the  position  of  the  majority  is  determined  by  social  or  economic 
conditions  under  the  existing  order.  It  is  not  determined  upon  logical  grounds,  as  they  pre- 
tend. These  logical  abstractions  are  a  mere  after-thought. 

Turning  now  to  the  field  of  philosophy,  I  think  that  men  assume  their  positions  upon 
philosophical  questions  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  they  assume  positions  upon  political 
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questions.  It  shall,  therefore,  be  my  purpose  in  this  discussion  to  show  that  systems  of  phi- 
losophy have  been  largely  created  in  this  manner.  This  is  not  a  new  thought,  but  has  been 
expressed  by  a  number  of  present-day  philosophers.  Professor  William  James  once  said:  "A 
man's  temperament  gives  him  a  stronger  bias  than  any  of  his  more  strictly  objective  premises." 

Again,  in  the  first  of  his  lectures  on  Pragmatism,  entitled  THE  PRESENT  DILEMNA 
IN  PHILOSOPHY,  James  says: 

"The  history  of  philosophy  is  to  a  great  extent  that  of  a  certain  clash  of  human 
temperaments.  Undignified  as  such  a  treatment  may  seem  to  some  of  my  colleagues, 
I  shall  have  to  take  account  of  this  clash  and  explain  a  good  many  of  the  diver- 
gencies of  philosophers  by  it.  Of  whatever  temperament  a  professional  philosopher 
is,  he  tries,  when  philosophizing,  to  sink  the  fact  of  his  temperament.  Tempera- 
ment is  no  conventionally  recognized  reason,  so  he  urges  only  impersonal  reasons 
for  his  conclusions.  Yet  his  temperament  really  gives  him  a  stronger  bias  than  any 
of  his  more  strictly  objective  premises.  It  loads  the  evidence  for  him  one  way  or 
another,  making  for  a  more  sentimental  or  a  more  hard-hearted  view  of  the  uni- 
verse, just  as  this  fact  or  that  principle  would.  He  trusts  his  temperament.  Want- 
ing a  universe  that  suits  it,  he  believes  in  any  representation  of  the  universe  that 
does  suit  it.  He  feels  men  of  opposite  temper  to  be  out  of  key  with  the  world's 
character,  and  in  his  heart  considers  them  incompetent  and  'not  in  it,'  in  the  phil- 
osophic business,  even  though  they  may  far  excel  him  in  dialetical  ability." 

Allow  me  to  give  another  quotation  from  Professor  James.  In  an  artcle  on  THE  EARTH- 
SOUL,  he  says: 

"The  original  sin,  according  to  Fechner,  of  both  our  popular  and  our  scientific  think- 
ing, is  our  inveterate  habit  of  regarding  the  spiritual,  not  as  the  rule,  but  as  an 
exception  in  the  midst  of  Nature.  Instead  of  believing  our  life  to  be  fed  at  the 
breasts  of  the  greater  life,  our  individuality  to  be  sustained  by  the  greater  individual- 
ity, which  must  necessarily  have  more  consciousness  and  more  independence  than 
all  that  it  brings  forth,  we  treat  whatever  lies  outside  of  our  life  as  so  much  slag 
and  ashes  of  life  only;  or,  if  we  believe  in  a  Divine  Spirit,  we  fancy  him  on  the  one 
side  as  bodiless  and  Nature  as  soulless  on  the  other.  What  comfort,  or  peace,  he  asks, 
can  come  from  such  a  doctrine?  The  flowers  wither  at  its  breath,  the  stars  turn 
into  stone ;  our  own  body  grows  unworthy  of  our  spirit  and  sinks  to  a  tenement  for 
carnal  senses  only.  The  book  of  nature  turns  into  a  volume  of  mechanics,  in  which 
whatever  lives  is  treated  as  a  sort  of  anomaly;  a  great  chasm  of  separation  yawns 
between  us  and  whatever  is  higher  than  ourselves,  and  God  becomes  a  thin  nest  of 
abstraction." 

This  seems  to  be  a  particular  application  of  the  general  statement  about  temperament 
expressed  above.  James  seems  to  interpret  Fechner  as  ascribing  what  he  believes  to  be  a  false 
conception  of  ours  concerning  the  universe  to  the  fact  that  our  temperament  or  habitual  way 
of  regarding  life  betrays  us  at  the  outset  and  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  arrive  at  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  true  conception. 

This  thought  is  also  expressed  by  Friedrich  Paulsen  in  his  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHI- 
LOSOPHY. In  his  chapter  on  "Consequences  of  Materialism,"  we  find  this: 

"A  man's  conduct  is  not  determined  by  his  metaphysical  ideas  concerning  the  nature 
of  reality,  but  essentially  by  natural  impulses,  temperament,  education,  and  condi- 
tion in  life.  If,  however,  there  is  any  connection  between  theoretical  and  what  is 
called  practical  materialism,  it  is  brought  about,  not  because  a  man's  metaphysics 
determines  his  life,  but  because  his  life  determines  his  metaphysics.  An  empty  and 
low  life  has  the  immediate  tendency  to  produce  a  nihilistic  conception  of  life;  its 
features  are  a  low  estimate  of  life  and  its  destiny,  a  depreciation  and  scorn  of  the 
nobler  phases  of  man's  nature,  a  loss  of  reverence  for  spiritual  greatness,  disbelief, 
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and  derision  as  regards  all  ideal  aspirations.  And  such  a  nihilistic  view  of  life 
naturally  tends  to  a  materialistic  philosophy.  It  will  welcome  the  results  of  science, 
that  nature  as  well  as  history  is  the  meaningless  play  of  chance,  that  blind  forces 
combine  atoms  and  carelessly  scatter  them  again  at  the  next  instant.  Conversely, 
an  active  and  honorable,  a  good  and  great  life  naturally  tends  to  an  idealistic 
metaphysics;  it  is  exalted  and  pacified  by  a  view  that  represents  its  highest  aims 
and  ideals  as  the  underlying  forces  of  reality.  From  the  striving  after  great  ends 
grows  the  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  ideas,  in  the  governance  of  Providence  in  the 
historical  life  of  man;  and  this  belief  finds  a  theoretical  basis  in  the  thought  that 
reality  as  a  whole  is  founded  on  ideas,  and  that  the  world  is  the  work  of  God." 

A  man  who  begins  life  with  few  or  no  advantages  and  has  to  fight  his  way  upward  to 
success,  overcoming  obstacles  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  will  almost  certainly  advocate  free 
agency,  and  will  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  self-made,  self-determined  individual.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  individual  who  finds  that,  in  spite  of  advantages  and  unusual  opportunities 
and  the  assistance  of  others,  he  has  made  a  failure  of  life,  will  doubtless  tell  you  that  his 
life  was  determined  in  the  beginning,  that  he  is  the  victim  of  circumstances  external  to  him- 
self, and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  responsibility.  He  will  argue,  doubtless,  that  man  is  solely 
the  product  of  heredity  and  environment,  and  no  freedom  of  self-determination  enters  into 
his  life. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  lives  of  some  of  those  who  have  figured  conspicuously  in  the  history 
of  philosophy,  and  let  us  see  if  their  temperaments  or  other  conditions  throw  any  light  upon 
their  philosophizing.  We  shall  find,  I  think,  that  these  considerations  factor  largely  in  systems 
of  philosophy. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  very  fountains  of  philosophy,  we  may  select  Heraclitus,  the  "Weep- 
ing Philosopher,"  one  of  the  most  significant  philosophers  of  ancient  times.  Heraclitus  was 
born  at  Ephesus  and  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  time  was  one  of  general  social  unrest  throughout  Asia 
Minor.  The  great  nations  of  the  East  were  in  a  constant  clash,  and  these  continuous  upheavals 
among  her  great  neighbors  kept  Asia  Minor  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation,  and  she  often 
became  the  battlefield  upon  which  the  destinies  of  mighty  empires  were  determined.  It  was 
the  age  of  the  Persian  king,  Darius  the  Great,  who  humbled  Babylon,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Egypt,  and  invaded  Greece,  but  was  repelled  by  the  Athenian  Miltiades,  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Marathon.  Asia  Minor  was  not  unlike  an  arena  in  which,  or  around  which,  these 
great  conflicts  were  settled.  When  the  Persians  passed  into  Greece  through  Asia  Minor  and 
were  driven  back  across  it  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Marathon,  Heraclitus  was  in  the  very 
prime  of  life  and  at  the  zenith  of  his  intellectual  activity. 

In  addition  to  these  external  perils,  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  witnessed  almost  daily 
revolutions.  The  aristocratic  form  of  government  had,  for  the  most  part,  replaced  the 
monarchies  of  homeric  times,  and  now  a  period  of  transition  was  in  progress  toward  demo- 
cratic rule.  Many  ambitious  men,  taking  advantage  of  popular  favor,  succeeded  in  overthrow- 
ing the  established  governments  and,  usurping  the  power  thus  acquired  once  more  set  up  the 
old  despotisms,  which  were  in  turn  dissolved  by  a  wave  of  popular  revolt.   So  it  went. 

Therefore,  externally  and  internally,  political  conditions  were  scarcely  ever  so  unstable 
as  they  were  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  age  of  Heraclitus.  Heraclitus  himself,  after  considerable 
wandering  in  his  youth,  finally  returned  to  Ephesus;  and  though  the  chief  magistracy  was 
offered  him,  he  preferred  to  transfer  this  honor  to  his  brother.   After  the  invasion  of  Darius, 
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he  retired  into  the  mountains  where  he  is  said  to  have  lived  upon  herbs.   Thus  we  see  that 
the  time  in  which  he  flourished  and  his  own  life  were  anything  but  tranquil  and  permanent. 

Did  these  conditions  have  any  effect  upon  Heraclitus's  philosophy?  This,  I  think,  every 
one  will  admit.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  early  philosophers  were  occupied  exclusively 
with  the  effort  to  discover  the  ultimate  constituent  element  of  reality.  Heraclitus  resolved 
reality  into  fire  which  was  in  a  continual  state  of  flux  and  change.  He  is  the  great  apostle  of 
instability  and  the  opponent  of  the  Eleatic  School,  which  championed  permanence  and  denied 
the  possibility  of  change  or  movement.  The  great  underlying  principle  of  Heraclitus's  philoso- 
phy is  the  thought  that  reality  is  dynamic,  and  he  held  that  the  appearance  of  stability  was 
due  to  the  uniformity  of  motion.  "Everything  flows" —  said  Heraclitus.  After  all,  this  is  not 
far  from  the  conclusions  of  modern  science.  However,  we  are  not  discussing  the  probable  value 
of  Heraclitus's  philosophy,  but  we  wish  to  point  out  that  there  was  much  in  the  life  of  this  man 
and  the  times  in  which  he  lived  to  impress  upon  him  the  idea  that  everything  is  in  a  continual 
flux. 

Passing  on  a  little,  let  us  look  at  Greek  philosophy  at  its  best  in  the  systems  of  that  greatest 
of  triumvirates,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  who  thought  almost  the  last  thoughts  of 
philosophy.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  Plato  was  greatly  influenced  by  his  master,  Socrates,  and 
in  turn  largely  governed  the  direction  of  thought  in  his  illustrious  pupil,  Aristotle.  However, 
most  students  of  this  immortal  trio  will  readily  agree,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  differences  which 
we  find  in  them  are  largely  accounted  for  in  their  lives  and  temperaments. 

It  would  be  needless  and  tedious  to  rehearse  at  length  the  lives  and  philosophies  of  these 
familiar  individuals,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  somewhat  of  my  meaning  by  a  partial 
comparison  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  The  lives  of  these  two  are  as  distant  as  the  poles.  Socrates 
was  a  plebian  of  plebians,  the  plain  son  of  an  Athenian  sculptor.  Plato  was  nothing  if  he  was 
not  aristocratic;  on  his  paternal  side  his  lineage  was  traced  from  Codrus,  the  last  king  of 
Athens,  while  his  maternal  ancestors  boasted  of  their  royal  blood.  Plato  himself  mentions 
the  fact  that  his  maternal  uncle,  Critias,  the  famous  leader  of  the  Thirty  Spartan  Tyrants,  was 
related  to  Solon,  the  great  lawgiver.  Socrates  lived  upon  the  streets  and  in  the  public  places, 
discoursing  with  every  one  who  would  grant  him  the  opportunity.  In  this  age,  doubtless,  he 
would  have  been  mistaken  for  a  tramp  and  the  police  would  have  been  compelled  to  lock  him 
up  for  vagrancy.  Socrates  said :  "I  have  a  benevolent  habit  of  pouring  out  myself  to  everybody, 
and  I  would  even  pay  for  a  listener  if  I  couldn't  get  one  in  any  other  way."  He  ate  very  little, 
went  about  in  tatters,  refused  any  pay  for  his  teaching,  and  failed  to  support  poor  Xantippe. 
Probably  he  would  also  have  been  amenable  to  justice  in  our  time  for  his  failure  to  provide  for 
his  wife. 

Contrast  with  this  man  of  the  people  Plato,  the  aristocrat.  Plato  held  himself  aloof  from 
the  masses  and  expressed  a  contempt  for  the  class  of  artisans  and  daily  toilers.  In  his 
REPUBLIC  he  gives  these  the  lowest  place  in  his  ideal  State.  He  was  one  of  those  who  would 
not  soil  himself  by  contact  with  the  vulgar,  and  this  very  thing  precluded  him  from  entering 
public  life  in  Athens,  for  which  he  enjoyed  every  favorable  advantage.  He  recoiled  from  the 
idea  of  subjecting  himsjelf  to  the  caprice  of  the  fickle  populace.  In  modern  times  he  would 
have  been  among  the  most  conservative  of  the  nobility. 

The  conditions  in  which  Socrates  and  Plato  lived  were  largely  reflected  in  the  temper 
of  their  minds,  and  their  mental  temperament  was  in  turn  reflected,  to  no  small  degree,  in  their 
philosophizing.    Socrates  was  among  the  most  practical  of  all  the  philosophers  of  the  ages, 
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while  Plato  was  so  ideal  in  his  teaching  that  he  soared  into  realms  so  far  removed  from  ordinary 
life  that  very  few  have  been  able  to  follow  him  in  these  ethereal  regions  of  thought.  Socrates* 
teaching  is  always  ethical,  Plato's  is  more  particularly  metaphysical.  Socrates  is  occupied  with 
the  morals  of  his  time,  Plato  searches  for  the  ultimate  and  more  remote  explanation  of  things. 
Socrates,  though  subjecting  the  moral  order  of  his  time  to  much  criticism,  believed  that  at 
bottom  it  would  stand  the  test  of  criticism  and  that  reform  alone  was  sufficient  for  its  re- 
demption. Plato  lost  all  faith  in  the  social  order,  and  thought  that  the  only  remedy  was  in 
the  entire  reconstruction  of  the  State.  Some  might  retort  that  Plato's  ideal  State  was  to  some 
extent  communistic;  and  yet  the  government  was  to  be  placed  solely  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
wise  rulers,  and  the  warriors  and  artisans  were  to  be  like  wax  in  their  hands.  Furthermore, 
in  his  later  work,  THE  LAWS,  Plato  repudiates  the  communistic  ideas  advanced  in  THE 
REPUBLIC.  Finally,  in  his  theory  of  ideas,  Plato  really  rejects  the  whole  of  our  present 
existence  as  a  kind  of  illusion.  Sensuous  existence  is  phenomenal  and  illusory;  real  existence 
is  prenatal  and  post-mortem.  Our  spiritual  nature  is  the  true  reality  which  is  temporarily 
contaminated  by  contact  with  matter.  When  we  are  liberated  from  the  shackles  of  transient 
matter,  we  shall  regain  once  more  our  spiritual  supersensuous  existence  which  alone  is  real 
and  eternal. 

To  sum  up,  it  seems  that  we  are  forced  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  Socrates'  practical 
moral  teaching,  evidencing  faith  in  the  ultimate  basis  of  society,  is  in  a  measure  the  direct 
consequence  of  his  life  among  the  people;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion  is  equally 
irresistible  that  Plato's  whole  repudiation  of  the  present  order  of  things  and  his  extreme 
idealistic  conception  of  reality  are,  in  considerable  part,  the  necessary  consequents  of  his 
contempt  for  the  masses,  and  his  solitary  contemplative  life,  aloof  from  the  world  of  action. 

Before  examining  any  modern  examples,  permit  me  to  suggest  another  application  of  the 
same  thing  in  ancient  philosophy.  During  what  is  called  "The  Later  Ethical  Period"  of  Ancient 
Philosophy,  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism  arose  as  the  chief  solutions  of  the  problem  of  living. 
Epicureanism  was  the  revival  of  the  Cyrenaic  hedonism,  in  combination  with  the  materialistic 
atomism  of  Democritus,  whereas  Stoicism  was  largely  a  revival  of  Cynicism. 

Epicurus  and  Zeno,  the  respective  founders  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  schools,  were 
almost  exact  contemporaries.  They  belonged  to  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  B.  C.  However, 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  Stoicism,  though  born  with  Epicureanism,  really  reached  its  most 
perfect  development  some  centuries  before  Epicureanism  became  well  known.  Stoicism 
flourished  in  the  later  days  of  the  Roman  Republic,  but  Epicureanism  was  not  in  full  flower 
until  the  time  of  the  decaying  Empire.  If  a  certain  condition  of  life  and  a  certain  temper  of 
mind  may  be  considered  as  influencing  men  in  their  philosophizing,  so  the  same  factors  enter 
into  the  degree  of  recognition  which  different  philosophies  receive  from  people  of  various  ages. 
There  was  much  to  make  Stoicism  acceptable  to  the  nobler  type  of  Roman,  which  was  so 
common  under  the  Republic,  and  perhaps  there  was  still  more  in  Epicureanism  that  appealed 
to  the  ennuied  Roman  of  the  declining  Empire.  A.  K.  Rogers,  in  his  STUDENTS'  HISTORY 
OF  PHILOSOPHY,  expresses  this  contrast  admirably.    He  says: 

"If  Epicureanism  was  of  a  nature  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  world-weariness  of  the 
Roman  courtier  under  the  Empire,  when  despotic  power  had  come  as  a  relief  to 
incessant  civil  war,  and  the  experience  of  the  corruption  of  Roman  society  had 
dulled  the  edge,  in  less  strenuous  minds,  of  any  pronounced  belief  in  virtue,  it  was 
a  very  different  sort  of  philosophy  that  would  recommend  itself  to  the  typical  Roman 
of  the  Republic,  and  to  those  men  who  carried  on  the  traditions  of  the  Republic. 
The  same  intellectual  temper  which  in  public  life  produced  a  Cato  received  expres- 
sion in  the  world  of  philosophy  as  Stoicism." 
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Permit  me  to  cite  some  instances  of  modern  rationalizing  that  reflect  conditions  of  birth, 
mental  temper,  and  other  influences  of  the  kind  which  I  have  mentioned  above. 

The  most  salient  cases  that  can  be  found  perhaps  in  the  entire  history  of  philosophy  are 
the  "social-contract"  theories  of  Hobbles,  Locke,  and  Rousseau.  Each  of  these  ingenious 
thinkers  had  certain  preconceived  notions  about  the  justice  of  the  respective  social  conditions 
in  which  they  lived.  These  notions  were  determined  by  conditions  of  birth,  life,  and  associations, 
to  which  each  of  them  had  been  subjected.  Therefore,  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  political 
society  on  the  hypotheses  of  an  original  contract  between  sovereign  and  subjects,  they 
severally  laid  down  in  the  beginning  the  arbitrary  premises  from  which  the  conclusions  they 
desired  to  draw  must  necessarily  follow. 

Hobbes  was  a  Royalist,  and  wanted  to  show  that  King  Charles  I  had  been  unjustly  be- 
headed. Consequently,  he  assumed  that  the  original  and  natural  state  of  men  was  one  of 
constant  warfare — "omnia  contra  omnia" — and  that  to  forestall  extermination  they  were 
obliged  to  make  an  unconditional  conveyance  of  all  their  rights  to  a  single  individual,  who  was 
entitled  to  rule  over  them,  but  was  no  party  to  the  agreement.  Hence  this  individual,  the  king, 
not  being  a  party  to  the  contract,  could  in  no  way  by  breach  forfeit  his  right  to  rule.  Here 
we  have  the  justification  of  the  doctrine  of  "Divine  Right  of  Kings." 

Locke,  coming  just  a  little  later,  was  democratic  in  his  temper,  and  wished  to  show  that  the 
Stuarts,  notably  James  II,  had  forfeited  their  right  to  rule;  and  so,  he  apparently  justified  the 
English  Revolution  of  1688  on  theoretical  grounds  by  laying  down  premises  exactly  opposed 
to  those  from  which  Hobbes  drew  his  conclusions.  Locke  assumed  that  the  original  state  of 
man  was  peaceful  and  innocent,  and  that  a  social  contract  was  voluntarily  formed,  to  which 
agreement  the  king  was  a  part.  The  king  undertook  the  sovereignty,  under  certain  conditions 
which  was  imposed  by  the  people,  and  not  as  an  absolute  unconditional  conveyance  of  right, 
as  Hobbes  had  maintained.  Consequently,  it  was  easy  to  show  upon  this  hypothesis  that  the 
Stuarts  had  forfeited  their  right  to  rule,  because  they  had  not  performed  their  part  of  the 
social  contract. 

Likewise  Rousseau,  in  his  CONTRACT  SOCIAL,  agitated  and  prejustified,  as  it  were, 
the  terrible  French  Revolution  by  assuming  that  the  King  undertook  to  govern  society  by 
contract  in  accordance  with  the  "general  will"  of  the  people.  Since  the  Bourbons  had  ceased 
to  have  any  regard  for  the  "general  will,"  but  followed  their  own  interests  in  matters  of 
government,  they  had  irrevocably  forfeited  their  kingship  and  the  political  power  had  reverted 
once  more  to  the  people. 

A  cogent  example  could  be  found  in  the  case  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  the  greatest  of  all 
Pessimists.  If  a  system  of  philosophy  was  ever  evolved  through  the  effect  of  life  and  a  man's 
temper,  it  was  that  of  the  unfortunate  Schopenhauer.  I  will  not  undertake  to  elaborate  on 
this,  but  two  facts  might  be  cited.  For  some  strange  reason  he  became  offended  with  his 
sister,  and  completely  ignored  her  for  some  fourteen  years.  For  an  apparently  trivial  cause  he 
became  angered  with  his  mother  and  during  the  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  never  uttered 
a  single  word  to  her.  It  was  not  astounding  that  a  man  of  this  character  should  have  re- 
garded the  world  in  which  we  live  as  the  worst  possible  of  all  worlds. 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  without  number.  One  more  may  suffice.  Contrast  Spinoza 
and  Leibnitz,  two  of  the  greatest  of  the  modern  rationalists.  Spinoza  was  excommunicated 
from  the  Jewish  Synagogue  and  became  an  object  of  persecution  for  the  Christian  Gentiles. 
He  refused  a  professorship  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  would  not  accept  the  legal 
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share  of  his  patrimony.  Withdrawing  in  solitude,  he  lived  apart  from  men  and  things  of  the 
world,  a  recluse  and  Nazarite.  It  seems  perfectly  natural  that  such  a  one  should  have  given 
us  our  most  absolute  system  of  Monism.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  entire  universe — God,  men 
and  things — should  merge  into  a  single  "all-One"  for  such  a  solitary  individual. 

Leibnitz,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distinguished  pupil  of  Spinoza,  was  a  man  of  unusual 
versatility  in  thought  and  action.  Mathematician,  historian,  and  philosopher,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  a  courtier,  diplomat,  a  man  of  much  experience  in  practical  affairs,  and,  like  St.  Paul, 
"all  things  to  all  men."  "The  Monadology"  is  just  as  natural  a  result  of  Leibnitz's  life  and 
temper  as  is  Spinoza's  Pantheism  a  reasonable  consequence  of  his  solitary  existence.  God, 
men,  and  things  would  not  merge  for  Leibnitz  in  a  great  "all-One."  Men  and  things  were  for 
him  essentially  very  real,  and  God  was  not  less  real  for  him  because  of  his  separation  from 
men  and  things.  Hence  the  "Monads"  are  independent  self-contained  beings,  uniform  in  their 
development  because  of  the  "preestablished  harmony"  which  God  has  arranged  among  them. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  Pragmatism,  in  our  own  times,  is 
largely  an  outgrowth  of  a  practical  age  and  practical  temperament. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  would  like  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  charged  with  Determin- 
ism. It  is  true  that  the  foregoing  doctrine  involves  the  conclusion  that  systems  of  philosophy 
are  largely  determined  by  necessary  conditions,  but  it  is  not  claimed  that  these  conditions  are 
the  only  elements  which  enter  into  philosophizing.  Mr.  Paulsen  says  in  his  SYSTEM  OF 
ETHICS: 

"As  a  rule  a  particular  act  results  from  the  interaction  of  a  permanent  tendency  of  the 
will,  which  in  turn  depends  upon  the  agent's  nature  and  life-conditions,  and  sur- 
rounding circumstances." 

This  explanation  might  be  extended  to  thoughts  as  well  as  acts.  Philosophy  and  other 
forms  of  intellectualizing  will  then  become  the  result  of  free  thinking,  limited  and  colored 
by  certain  external  circumstances,  such  as  natural  temper  of  mind,  hereditary  influence, 
education,  and  general  environment. 
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